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Vic  and  Fanny  Seeborg  lived  in  Astoria  for  many  years  and  raised  a  huge 
family  here.  Almost  everyone  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Astoria  knew  one  or 
more  of  the  Seeborgs  of  Uniontown.  And  now  Col.  Arnold  Seeborg,  assisted  by  his 
sister  Hannah  Seeborg,  has  written  an  interesting  and  inspiring  account  of  the 
days  of  the  Seeborg  family.  Lavishly  illustrated  with  photographs  provided  by 
members  of  the  family,  the  article  covers  the  lives  of  Vic  and  Fanny  Seeborg  and 
their  many  children  from  the  time  they  first  arrived  in  America  up  to  the  present 
day.  In  addition,  there  is  a  complete  list  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  Seeborg 
family.  Here  is  required  reading  for  any  Astorian  who  knew  any  or  all  of  this 
family,  or  for  anyone  else  interested  in  the  history  of  Astoria. 

As  Laura  Couch  Kennedy  says  in  her  article  on  swimming  across  the  Columbia 
river,  “That  swim  has  been  the  most  satisfying  accomplishment  for  me  to  date 
and  I  still  feel  good  about  having  done  it”.  And  we  felt  good  after  reading  it 
because  it  is  always  satisfying  to  read  about  the  overcoming  of  tremendous  odds 
by  an  individual.  We  know  you  will  enjoy  this  short  first-person  article  as  much 
as  we  did. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Cumtux,  we  featured  the  first  part  of  the  Diary  of  Mary 
Riddle  of  Svensen.  In  this  issue,  we  bring  you  the  second  part,  covering  the  years 
from  1901  to  the  end  of  1910.  Again,  we  owe  thanks  to  Vera  Whitney  Gault  for 
laboriously  going  through  the  twelve  ledgers  of  Mrs.  Riddle’s  diary,  picking  out 
excerpts  of  interest  to  our  readers.  And  we  are  indebted  to  Marguerite  Boetgen, 
granddaughter  of  Ariel  and  Cornelia  Coe  for  allowing  us  to  use  the  photographs  of 
the  Coe  family  to  illustrate  Mary  Riddle’s  diary.  Mrs.  Riddle  frequently 
mentioned  various  members  of  the  Coe  family  and  we  thought  it  fitting  to  portray 
as  many  of  Mrs.  Riddle’s  friends  and  neighbors  as  we  could. 

All  in  all,  we  think  this  second  part  of  the  Diary  of  Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen  is 
something  special.  We  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  us  after  reading  it. 

We  had  several  other  articles  all  set  up  in  type,  ready  to  be  printed  but  again 
lack  of  space  prevented  us  from  publishing  them  in  this  issue.  We  would  like  to 
assure  all  of  our  authors  that  we  will  publish  all  articles  received  which  are  of 
interest  to  our  readers  in  future  issues  of  Cumtux.  Purely  from  a  selfish 
viewpoint  as  an  editor,  however,  it  is  nice  to  have  more  than  enough  material  to 
fill  rather  than  not  enough.  Keep  those  articles  coming. 
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Vic  and  Fanny  Seeborg  in  1929. 


Vic  and  Fanny  Seeborg  in  1944. 
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Hilma  (Mike),  Arnold,  and 
Hannah  Seeborg  in  1965. 


VIC  AND  FANNY  SEEBORG 

by  Col.  Arnold  Seeborg 

from  conversations  with  Hannah  Seeborg 


When  Victor  Seeborg’s  father  came 
to  the  United  States  92  years  ago  he  left 
little  doubt  as  to  the  reason.  He  didn’t 
like  Russia.  Finland  had  been  a  Grand 
Duchy  in  the  Russian  Empire  since 
1809,  and  for  centuries  before  that  the 
Russian  presence  had  been  felt.  The 
Swedes  and  Russians  had  struggled  in¬ 
terminably  over  Finland,  and  when 
Vic’s  father  appeared  at  his  naturaliza¬ 
tion  hearing  in  Cowlitz  County  Superior 
Court  he  told  the  judge  of  his  dislike  for 
the  Czar. 

He  even  changed  his  name.  He  was 
born  Tahvo  Tolvanen  in  1854  in  Lieksa, 


near  the  Russian  border  in  east  central 
Finland.  In  the  United  States  he  was 
now  Steffan  Seeborg.  Vic  was  nine 
years  old  when  the  family  arrived  in 
Astoria  in  1892.  After  a  short  while  they 
moved  to  the  Longview,  Washington 
area  and  homesteaded  on  the  north 
slope  of  what  is  now  Columbia  Heights. 
A  religious  man  who  was  often  called  on 
to  serve  as  lay  preacher,  Steffan  raised 
fruit,  primarily  Italian  prunes  and 
pears,  and  cattle. 

Fanny  Reinikka’s  family  emigrated 
for  apparently  different  reasons.  Her 
brother  Henry  came  to  this  country  as  a 
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Fanny  Seeborg  and  her  mother  Eeva 
Maria  Reinikka.  About  1903. 


lad  of  18  in  1887,  the  year  Fanny  was 
born.  This  was  15  years  after  the  first 
Finnish  settler  arrived  in  Astoria.  The 
Reinikka  home  was  near  Tornio  on  the 
Swedish  border  and  just  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  Arctic  Circle.  Jobs  weren’t 
easy  to  find.  Henry  and  his  small  party 
of  immigrants  took  the  train  to 
Spokane,  Washington,  and  since  that 
was  the  end  of  the  rail  line,  walked  from 
Spokane  to  Portland.  They  trudged 
some  350  miles,  and  many  didn’t  make 
it.  Henry  arrived  in  Astoria  by  boat 
from  Portland,  followed  later  by 
brothers  Aldrik,  Edward  and  Jack,  and 
sister  Ida.  Fourteen  years  later  Henry 
returned  to  Finland  with  his  bride  and 
brought  the  rest  of  the  family  to  Astoria 
so  they  could  all  be  together.  In  this 
group  were  Fanny,  a  sister  Josephine 
(Fiina),  a  brother  Bill,  and  the  parents, 
Johan  and  Eeva  Maria  Reinikka. 

Fanny  was  14  at  the  time,  and 
although  the  journey  wasn’t  as  difficult 
as  Henry’s  earlier  trip,  it  was  eventful. 


They  were  shipwrecked  en  route  to 
England  when  their  vessel  struck  the 
rocks  and  the  passengers  had  to  be 
transferred  to  another  ship  by  small 
boats.  From  New  York  they  took  the 
train  to  Kalama,  Washington,  crossed 
the  river,  then  took  another  train  to 
Hammond,  arriving  in  the  summer  of 
1902.  They  settled  in  Astoria. 

When  Vic  was  17  his  mother  died  in 
the  original  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in 
Astoria,  and  about  a  year  later  (1901) 
he  moved  to  Astoria.  He  took  up 
residence  in  Poysky’s  Boarding  House, 
one  of  Astoria’s  better  class  boarding 
houses,  in  Uppertown.  A  Finn,  Mrs. 
Poysky  was  like  a  mother  to  Vic. 
Fishing  was  good  at  the  time  so  Vic 
started  out  gillnetting  on  the  old  sail 
boats  out  of  Astoria.  The  waterfront 
was  lined  with  canneries  and  net  racks, 
where  the  fishermen  docked  their  boats 
and  cared  for  their  nets. 

The  Astoria  waterfront  was  built  on 
pilings,  with  most  of  the  downtown  area 
to  Exchange  St.  still  over  water.  Boys 
fished  for  Tom  Cods  through  holes  in 
the  plank  sidewalks  on  Commercial 
Street.  What  roads  existed,  and  there 
were  many,  were  of  thick  planks.  Long 
wooden  stairways  connected  Alameda 
Avenue  in  Uniontown  with  Taylor  St., 
now  West  Marine  Drive. 

Shortly  after  his  21st  birthday  Vic 
married  17  year  old  Fanny  and  bought  a 
large,  four-story  Victorian  house  on 
Alameda  Avenue.  Here,  in  the  space  of 
12  years,  six  children  were  born:  Bill, 
Hugo,  Hannah,  Hilma  (Mike),  Edward 
and  Helen.  In  1908  Vic  and  three  part¬ 
ners  established  the  Finnish  Mercantile 
Co.,  a  large  grocery  store  which  also 
handled  furniture,  China,  glassware 
and  other  items.  Customer  deliveries 
were  by  horse  team.  Vic  was  the  firm’s 
bookkeeper  and  buyer.  He  was  25  years 
old. 

By  this  time  much  of  the  Naselle  area 
across  the  river  had  been  logged  and 
converted  into  farm  land,  largely  by 
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Finnish  settlers.  Logging,  farming  and 
fishing  had  been  established  in 
Rosburg,  Grays  River  and  Deep  River, 
all  Finnish  communities.  Communica¬ 
tion  with  Astoria  was  by  boat,  but  no 
ferry  service  was  available  until  many 
years  later.  The  Ilwaco-Chinook  areas 
were  also  being  developed,  and  Chinook 
became  the  wealthiest  community  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  during  the 
height  of  the  fish  traps. 

China  gardens  were  scattered 
throughout  Astoria  in  those  days.  The 
canneries  had  imported  “cheap  labor” 
and,  although  most  of  the  Chinese  left 
later,  many  remained  to  make  signifi¬ 
cant  and  lasting  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  area.  They  de¬ 
veloped  their  own  community  on  Bond 
Street,  and  other  Chinese  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  Astoria.  Although  they  were 
good  citizens,  sober  and  honest,  it  was 
many  years  before  our  laws  permitted 
them  to  become  naturalized. 

Astoria  was  a  very  cosmopolitan 
town  then,  having  a  large  population  of 
Finns,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes, 
Chinese,  Italians,  Irish,  Austrians, 
English,  Germans,  even  Hindus  im¬ 
ported  from  India  to  work  in  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Mill  in  Alderbrook,  just  west  of 
Tongue  Point.  A  street  car  line  ran 
from  about  where  the  Doughboy  Monu¬ 
ment  is  in  Uniontown  to  Alderbrook. 
You  could  ride  from  one  end  to  the  other 
for  a  nickel,  crossing  a  trestle  from  Up- 
pertown  to  Alderbrook.  It  wasn’t 
unusual  in  the  very  early  days  for  an 
able-bodied  man  to  be  lured  to  a  saloon, 
made  groggy  or  unconscious  with 
knockout  drops,  and  Shanghaied 
aboard  a  waiting  vessel  for  sea  duty  or 
whatever  labor  was  needed.  A  trapdoor 
in  the  back  of  the  saloon  was  used  to 
drop  the  drunken  or  unconscious  victim 
to  a  waiting  skiff,  from  which  he  was 
taken  to  the  larger  ship.  By  the  time  the 
victim  knew  what  was  happening  the 
ship  was  too  far  off  shore  for  him  to 
escape. 


While  a  youngster,  Vic  became 
dangerously  ill  with  diptheria  during  an 
epidemic,  and  several  years  later,  at 
age  29,  again  was  stricken,  this  time 
with  pleurisy.  At  least  four  months  was 
required  for  recuperation,  first  at 
home,  then  at  a  family  friend’s  ranch  in 
Klickitat,  Washington,  across  the  river 
from  The  Dalles,  and  finally  at  another 
friend’s  place  in  Naselle.  This  illness 
resulted  in  a  spontaneous  collapse  of 
one  lung,  leaving  Vic  weakened  for  the 
remainder  of  his  productive  years. 

Four  years  later  Vic  got  the  bug  to  try 
something  new.  Somewhere  in  his 
psyche,  possibly  because  his  fore¬ 
fathers  were  very  large  farmers  in 
Finland,  Vic  had  a  yen  to  try  his  hand  at 
farming.  He  owned  some  land  in  what  is 
now  Longview,  and  after  school  was  out 


Steffan  Seeborg. 
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Hannah  with  Aunt  Ida  (Seeborg)  About 
1912. 


Fanny  Seeborg  with  Arnold,  John,  and 
Arvid  at  Riihimaki  farm  in  Quincy 
about  1924. 


Uncle  Bill  Reinikka,  Eeva  Marie  and 
Johan  Reinikka,  Fanny’s  parents. 

About  1901.  Steffan  and  Greeta  Seeborg. 
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Hugo,  Hannah  and  Bill  Seeborg 
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in  1916,  moved  with  his  family  of  six 
children  and  Fanny  to  the  farm.  He 
built  a  house  and  other  structures,  and 
worked  the  soil  for  two  years.  During 
this  time  nothing  went  right.  The  first 
year  was  devoted  to  buildings,  prepar¬ 
ing  the  land,  buying  livestock  and  rais¬ 
ing  such  crops  as  he  could.  He  became 
involved  with  the  entire  farm  communi¬ 
ty,  including  membership  on  the  school 
board.  The  second  year,  after  offering 
great  hopes  for  a  good  crop  of  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  hay,  saw  heavy  rains  flood 
the  entire  countryside.  All  the  crops 
were  lost.  Two  years  of  labor  was  wash¬ 
ed  away.  Heavy  bonded  indebtedness  to 
the  Columbia  River  Diking  district, 
along  with  the  large  investment  in  the 
farm  itself,  plus  the  loss  of  two  years’ 
income  dictated  a  return  to  reality. 
Shortly  after  the  flooding  Fanny  gave 
birth  to  twin  boys,  John  and  Arvid.  Now 
it  was  a  family  of  eight  children,  and 
after  school  was  out  back  to  Astoria 
they  moved. 

They  bought  another  four-story 


house,  this  one  on  what  was  then  known 
as  Church  Hill.  A  Finnish  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  was  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house  and  Taylor  School  on 
the  other  side.  Located  well  up  the  hill, 
the  property  offered  a  magnificent  view 
across  the  river  and  west  to  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  bar  and  the  ocean.  A  large 
open  area,  originally  a  school  play¬ 
ground,  separated  the  house  from  the 
school,  providing  ample  parking  for  the 
growing  Seeborgs  and  their  visitors. 
The  house  still  stands  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  the  home  of  Jack  and  Beverly 
Brown,  but  the  church  and  school 
building  have  long  since  been  dismantl¬ 
ed. 

The  school  was  dismantled  by  Rev. 
Ellis  Koven,  the  Seeborg’s  neighbor 
and  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  next  door.  Rev.  Koven  barged 
the  lumber  down  the  Columbia,  across 
the  bar,  north  to  Grays  Harbor  and  up 
the  Naselle  River  to  Naselle,  where  he 
built  a  house  on  the  river.  He  also  built, 
with  the  help  of  many  others  in  the  com- 


Vic  Seeborg  and  Ida  Nikka  in  the  office  of  the  Finnish 
Mercantile  Co.  in  about  1915. 
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munity,  a  new  church  nearby.  He  later 
moved  there  with  his  family. 

Vic  returned  to  Finnish  Mercantile 
and  set  about  trying  to  reverse  a 
decline  that  had  already  set  in.  He 
remained  with  the  store,  by  now  a 
Uniontown  fixture,  until  it  closed  a  few 
years  later.  This  was  the  advent  of 
chain  stores  and  supermarkets.  During 
the  next  several  years  Vic  became  in¬ 
volved  in  two  new  businesses,  the 
Franklin  Press  first,  and  later  the 
Alameda  Grocery.  Stress  and  his  conti¬ 
nuing  bouts  with  the  aftermath  of 
earlier  illnesses  forced  withdrawal 
from  the  Franklin  Press.  In  addition  to 
his  other  medical  problems  Vic  suf¬ 
fered  attacks  of  severe  migraine 
headaches,  often  sending  him  to  bed  for 
days  at  a  time.  His  timing  on  opening 
the  grocery  store  was  unfortunate.  The 
lingering  effects  of  the  depression  and  a 
real  difficulty  in  collecting  bills  owned 
by  customers  resulted  in  the  eventual 
closure  of  the  Alameda  Grocery.  Vic 
continued  to  provide  food  for  his 


customers  even  though  they  couldn’t  or 
just  didn’t,  pay  their  bills.  He  made  lit¬ 
tle  effort  to  collect  the  bills,  even 
though  it  meant  the  eventual  demise  of 
his  last  business  opportunity. 

Vic  and  Fanny  had  become  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  Astoria’s  religious,  political 
and  civic  affairs,  particularly  during 
the  twenties.  While  a  member  of  the  Ci¬ 
ty  Council  it  was  Vic  who  proposed  the 
Doughboy  Monument  be  located  in 
Uniontown  because  the  residents  of  that 
largely  Finnish  district  had  such  a  good 
record  of  paying  their  taxes.  The  city 
manager  encouraged  this  approach. 
Vic  was  a  strong  proponent  of  industrial 
development  and  youth  facilities,  and 
was  an  early  supporter  of  Tapiola  Park. 
He  wrote  the  background  history  of 
Tapiola  for  consideration  in  naming  the 
park.  He  was  active  in  both  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Kiwanis  Club. 

An  avid  reader,  Vic  was  a  soft- 
spoken,  humble  intellect  who  was  as 
comfortable  discussing  philosophy  or 


The  office  of  the  Franklin  Press  in  August,  1925. 
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the  solar  system  as  he  was  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  salmon  runs.  He  foresaw  the 
Astoria  Columbia  River  Bridge  30  to  40 
years  before  its  construction,  and 
didn’t  lose  faith  in  people  until  driven  to 
the  wall.  He  was  a  Lincoln  scholar  and 
strong  supporter  of  Wendell  Willkie,  a 
moderate  Republican  presidential  can¬ 
didate. 

Unlike  Vic,  Fanny  was  a  pragmatist. 
Fiercely  religious,  she  and  Vic  formed 
a  partnership  that  raised  14  children, 
including  a  granddaughter  whose 
mother  died  when  she  was  only  a  few 
weeks  old.  All  became  good  citizens, 
five  served  in  World  War  II,  one  died  in 
a  Japanese  prison  camp.  While  raising 


the  children  and  supporting  the  family, 
both  were  active  in  the  West  Astoria 
Apostolic  Lutheran  Church.  Vic  taught 
Sunday  School  and  Confirmation  School 
for  20  years. 

During  the  Finnish-Russian  war  Fan¬ 
ny  became  involved  in  organizing  the 
Lotta  Svard,  a  Finnish  Relief  Society, 
to  raise  money  for  distribution  in 
Finland.  She  twice  served  as  its  presi¬ 
dent  and  sang  in  the  30-voice  Lotta 
Svard  Choir.  The  Lotta  Svard  attracted 
Finns  of  all  persuasions  except  Com¬ 
munists. 

Astoria  had  a  small  but  vocal  group 
of  Communists  in  those  early  days,  a 
spin-off  from  the  Socialist  group  that 


The  Seeborg  family  in  1919.  Standing  -  Hilma,  Hannah, 
Bill,  Hugo  and  Edward.  Seated  -  Victor  holding  John, 
Fanny  holding  Arvid  with  Helen  in  front. 
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Taylor  school  in  Uniontown  built  in  1909. 


had  formed  in  Uniontown  earlier.  Many 
Socialists  refused  to  join  the  Com¬ 
munists  because  it  required  renouncing 
their  belief  in  God.  Further,  it  appeared 
the  Communists’  first  loyalty  was  to 
Russia.  When  one  of  the  Seeborg  boys 
returned  from  Europe  after  Germany 
was  defeated  in  1945  he  visited  one  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  Communist.  The 
first  question  he  asked  the  young 
Seeborg  was,  “Did  you  see  any 
Russkies?” 

Fanny  and  Vic  were  as  strongly  anti¬ 
communist  as  any  couple  could  be. 
Fanny  is  said  to  have  stood  up  during  a 
union  meeting  one  day  and,  after 
strongly  censuring  the  Communists  in 
attendance,  stormed  out,  never  to 
return.  That  was  Fanny’s  style.  Vic,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  anything  but 


dramatic.  On  their  extended  trip  to 
Finland  just  18  months  before  they 
died,  Vic  fielded  a  sensitive  question 
from  a  Finnish  university  student  about 
Senator  McCarthy’s  hunt  for  Com¬ 
munists  in  high  places.  Vic  said  he 
carefully  and  studiously  “explained” 
our  system  of  democracy  to  the  young 
Finn,  adding  later  that  “I  think  I  gave 
him  something  to  think  about.” 

Fanny  worked  during  the  summer 
months  for  several  years,  first  at  Union 
Fishermen’s  Co-op  Packing  Co.  and 
later  at  Bumble  Bee  when  it  was  Col¬ 
umbia  River  Packers  Ass’n  (CRPA).  In 
1943,  shortly  after  receiving  word  that 
her  son  Arvid  had  died  in  a  Japanese 
prison  camp,  she  was  told  by  one  of  the 
Communist  workers  at  Union  Fish  that 
she  should  be  thankful  that  Arvid  was 
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dead,  stating  in  Finnish  that  his 
presence  overseas  did  not  help  the  Rus¬ 
sian  cause  and,  now  dead,  he  was  not 
hurting  Russia.  Fanny  fled  weeping, 
and  fellow  workers  subsequently  forced 
the  Communist  to  apologize  publicly  to 
the  shocked  and  distraught  Fanny.  It 
was  reported  about  that  same  time 
that  Vic  and  Fanny  were  actually  on 
some  sort  of  Communist  “hit  list.” 
What  this  meant  was  not  known,  and  to 
the  family’s  knowledge  either  there 
was  nothing  to  it  or  at  least  nothing 
came  of  it. 

In  the  early  days  after  Communism 


Arvid  Seeborg  who  died  in  a  Japanese 
prison  camp. 


gained  its  foothold  in  Russia  and  the 
“motherland”  was  being  propagandiz¬ 
ed  as  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  many 
Astoria  area  Finns  packed  up  and  went 
there.  One  of  them  was  a  husky  Finn 
who  was  very  close  to  Fanny.  It  didn’t 
take  long  for  him  to  see  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  and  he  proceeded  to 
criticize  the  country  and  its  political 
system.  He  was  soon  imprisoned.  Even¬ 
tually  Vic  received  a  letter  from  a  Rus¬ 
sian  whom  he  didn’t  know  stating  that 
the  former  Astorian,  whose  citizenship 
papers  had  been  taken  from  him,  was  in 
prison  and  would  soon  die  if  not  releas¬ 
ed.  Vic  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  one  of  Oregon’s  senators  and  a 
Congressional  resolution  soon  resulted 
in  the  political  prisoner’s  release.  Han¬ 
nah,  though  a  young  girl  at  the  time, 
still  remembers  vividly  seeing  the  frail, 
palsied  man  making  his  way  up  the 
stairs  to  the  Seeborg  home  on  his  return 
from  Russia.  His  parents  were  there 
with  the  Seeborgs.  The  prodigal  son  had 
returned,  and  thereafter  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  opportunity  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  the  United  States  and  ex¬ 
pose  Communism  and  Russia  for  what 
they  were. 

Smoking  was,  although  not  pro¬ 
hibited,  certainly  discouraged  in  the 
“big  house,”  as  the  home  came  later  to 
be  known  to  the  younger  children.  Fan¬ 
ny’s  brothers,  who  visited  often,  smok¬ 
ed  there,  as  did  guests.  But  her  children 
never  smoked  in  her  presence  out  of 
respect  for  her  belief  that  tobacco  was 
bad  for  one’s  health.  Alcoholic 
beverages  were  strictly  forbidden. 
When  Fanny  made  her  delicious  tarts 
she  used  grain  alcohol  in  her  prune  fill¬ 
ing,  and  she  frequently  reminded  her 
family  that  the  alcohol  was  cooked  out 
of  the  filling  before  the  tarts  were 
eaten. 

Throughout  their  married  lives  the 
Seeborgs  always  maintained  an  open 
door  to  visitors  from  near  and  far  and  to 
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those  who  needed  care  and  attention.  In 
about  1916  they  took  care  of  a  10-year- 
old  girl  for  about  six  months,  nursing 
her  under  a  doctor’s  supervision 
through  a  very  severe  case  of  what  was 
then  called  St.  Vitus  Dance.  Fanny  was 
a  29-year-old  with  six  children  of  her 
own  at  the  time.  Some  years  later  a 
young  family  friend  from  Naselle, 
about  due  to  have  her  baby,  arranged  to 
await  the  baby’s  arrival  at  the 
Seeborg’s.  She  waited  more  than  two 
weeks,  and  when  her  time  came  Vic 
and  Fanny  drove  her  to  the  hospital  and 
stayed  with  her  until  the  baby  was  born. 
In  the  early  ’40s  Kenneth,  the  youngest 
son,  brought  home  a  young  friend 
whose  boarding  house  burned.  The 
young  man  had  no  home  and  Kenny  felt 
sorry  for  him.  He  lived,  as  a  part  of  the 
family,  with  the  Seeborgs  for  two  years. 
There  were  other  examples. 

Overnight  guests,  some  of  whom 
stayed  a  week  or  more,  seemed  like  a 
normal  state  of  affairs  in  the  Seeborg 
home.  The  children  never  knew  from 
day  to  day  who  would  be  staying  with 
them.  They  were  usually  Finns,  and 
most  visits  were  church  related.  They 
came  from  Finland,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Longview  and  across  the  river. 
For  the  children,  living  in  the  “big 
house”  was  almost  like  living  in  a 
fraternity  or  sorority  with  a  couple  of 
housemothers.  It  must  have  been  fun 
because  there  were  so  many  visitors 
around.  The  neighborhood  kids  came 
often  to  read  the  comics  or  sport  page 
or  to  just  visit.  The  basement  had  a 
large  sauna,  laundry,  furnace  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  storage.  The  main  floor  included  a 
parlor  (front  room),  dining-family 
room,  kitchen  that  could  seat  10  or  12, 
large  pantry  and  enclosed  porch  in 
front  and  back.  The  third  and  fourth 
stories  had  six  bedrooms  and  bath. 

When  Taylor  School  was  dismantled 
in  the  early  ’30s  the  foundation  left  a 
nice  place  for  a  small  practice  basket¬ 
ball  court.  Here  Roy  and  Kenny  learned 


Victor  Seeborg  about  1903. 


Hugo  Seeborg  as  an  eighth  grade 
student. 
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to  play  the  game  from  experts.  Wally 
Johanson  lived  across  the  street,  Bobby 
Anet  across  the  street  from  Wally, 
Toivo  Piipo  lived  just  down  the  street. 
Although  not  from  Church  Hill,  Ted 
Sarpola  lived  just  a  few  blocks  away. 
Johnny  Jeffers,  a  brother-in-law,  spent 
a  lot  of  time  at  the  house,  and  Wally 
Palmberg  later  became  high  school 
basketball  coach.  Roy  and  Kenny  went 
on  to  play  for  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  Fanny  and  Vic  became  their  big¬ 
gest  supporters.  Fanny  couldn’t  resist 
second-guessing  Howard  Hobson, 
Oregon’s  successful  coach,  whenever 
one  of  her  boys  was  playing. 


In  a  full-page  pictorial  feature  on 
“Astoria’s  Dowager  Queen  Mothers,” 
the  Evening  Astorian  Budget  said  in  its 
Jan.  29,  1955  edition:  “Queen  mother  of 
the  large  Seeborg  family  is  Mrs.  Victor 
Seeborg,  who  rules  the  roost  with  loving 
warmth  and  a  deep  understanding  of 
young  people  ...”  That  said  it  all.  Fan¬ 
ny  enjoyed  the  role  and  played  it  well. 
She  was  comfortable  as  the  Queen 
Mother. 

Vic,  however,  could  never  have  been 
comfortable  in  a  “royal”  role.  Instead, 
he  played  the  part  of  the  consort, 
teaching  the  children  through  quiet 
counsel  and  example.  He  encouraged 


Fanny  Seeborg  in  1941  with  her  daughters  Hannah, 
Helen,  Lora  Jean,  Judith  and  Hilma. 
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reading,  studying,  reaching  out. 
Though  you  rarely  realized  it  at  the 
time,  later  you  knew  you  grew  a  little 
more  and  learned  something  new  after 
each  contact  with  him.  Although  he 
disliked  Communism  with  a  passion,  he 
often  said  we  should  study  it  and 
understand  it  if  we  expect  to  defeat  it. 

In  its  Dec.  6,  1914  edition,  the  Daily 
Astorian  described  Vic  as  “a  man  of 
unspotted  reputation,  broad  of  mind 
and  willing  to  work.”  When  he  ran  for 
City  Commissioner  in  1926  his  card  car¬ 
ried  this  Lincoln  quote:  ‘‘I  am  not 
bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true. 
I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am 
bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have.  I 
must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right  —  stand  with  him  while  he  is  right, 
and  part  with  him  when  he  goes 
wrong.” 

Lifetime  members  of  the  West 
Astoria  Apostolic  Lutheran  Church,  Vic 
and  Fanny  were  heavily  involved  in 
building  two  churches  and  attended 
many  church  conferences,  including 
one  in  Finland.  They  were  returning 
from  a  church  conference  in  a  heavy 
rain  when  their  auto  was  stricken  head 
on  by  an  oncoming  vehicle  that  crossed 
into  their  lane.  Fanny  died  instantly, 
Vic  two  days  later.  She  was  68,  he  72.  In 
an  editorial  tribute  to  Vic  and  Fanny, 
the  Evening  Astoria  Budget  said  on 
Feb.  22,  1956:  ‘‘The  community  has 
been  shocked  profoundly  by  the  tragic 
accident  which  has  wiped  out  the  lives 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Seeborg,  two  of 
Astoria’s  best  known  and  most 
respected  citizens  .  . 

After  the  double  funeral,  which 
overflowed  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
(now  the  Performing  Arts  Center)  and 
spilled  out  onto  the  street,  messages 
and  memorials  kept  coming  in  for 
weeks  from  all  over  the  world.  More 
than  200  floral  offerings  were 
acknowledged,  and  in  the  first  two 
weeks  more  than  1000  acknowledge¬ 
ment  cards  had  been  mailed. 


Fanny  Seeborg,  “Astoria's  Dowager 
Queen  Mother  ”  in  1955. 
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Their  surviving  children  were: 

Bill,  funeral  director  and  lifetime 
Astoria  civic  leader,  died  in  1980.  He 
had  been  knighted  by  the  Finnish 
government,  named  Astoria’s  Senior 
Citizen,  and  was  a  leader  in  many  city 
and  county  activities.  His  wife  Evelyn 
died  in  1976.  Surviving  are  three 
children,  11  grandchildren,  and  four 
great  grandchildren. 

Hugo,  owner-operator  of  Hugo’s 
Marine  Dock,  died  in  1982.  He  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  building  of 
the  Tapiola  Park  Swimming  Pool  in 
west  Astoria  and  was  active  in  Shrine. 
He  and  his  wife  Elva  had  three  children 
and  six  grandchildren. 

Hannah,  currently  the  oldest  surviv¬ 
ing  child,  is  a  retired  legal  secretary  of 
a  leading  Astoria  law  firm.  Two 
members  of  the  firm  became  U.S.  Con¬ 
gressmen.  She  is  active  in  church  and 
community  affairs. 

Hilma  (Mrs.  John  Jeffers,  Jr.), 
Gearhart,  retired  after  many  years  as 
Assistant  to  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Her  husband  John  drowned  37  years 
ago.  She  has  one  daughter  and  four 
grandchildren.  (Hilma  died  July  23, 
1984  in  Tualatin,  OR.) 

Edward  (Eddie),  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  is  a  retired  Grain  Marketing 
Specialist  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Washington,  D.C.  For  20  years 
he  traveled  extensively  assisting  na¬ 
tions  with  their  grain  problems,  pro¬ 
moting  and  selling  U.S.  grain.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  micro-mill  with  which  grain 
genealogies  were  traced  much  faster 
than  before.  He  and  his  wife  Laura  have 
two  children  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Helen  (Mrs.  Elmer  Blomquist), 
Gearhart,  is  a  retired  teacher’s  aid  and 
former  society  editor  and  beautician. 
Her  husband,  who  died  in  1980,  was  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Columbia  Memorial 
Hospital  when  he  retired.  They  had 
three  children  and  five  grandchildren, 
four  of  whom  survive. 


John,  whose  twin  brother  Arvid  died 
in  a  Japanese  prisoner  of  war  camp  in 
the  Philippines  early  in  World  War  II, 
manages  his  own  insurance  agency  in 
McMinnville  and  is  actively  involved  in 
community  affairs.  He  is  a  former 
elder  and  still  a  leader  in  his  church  and 
a  past  president  and  active  member  of 
the  McMinnville  Kiwanis  Club.  He  and 
his  wife  Jane  have  two  daughters  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Arnold,  Surf  Pines,  is  a  retired  Air 
Force  Colonel  and  retired  college  Dean 
of  Students.  For  the  past  several  years 
he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Northwest 
Oregon  Housing  Authority  and  active  in 
church  and  community  affairs.  He  and 
his  wife  Lea  have  two  children  and 
five  grandchildren 

Roy,  Forest  Grove,  is  retired  after 
serving  28  years  as  a  school  superinten¬ 
dent,  in  Pilot  Rock  for  three  years, 
Seaside  for  five  years,  Astoria  tor  15 
years,  and  Forest  Grove  for  five  years. 
He  is  a  former  president  of  the  state 
school  administrators  association  and 
currently  is  a  member  of  the  Forest 
Grove  City  Council.  He  and  his  wife 
Marjorie  (Rusty)  have  five  children 
and  nine  grandchildren. 

Kenneth,  Danville,  California,  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Castle  and  Cook,  Inc.,  the  parent 
corporation  of  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods, 
Dole  Pineapple,  and  other  food  process¬ 
ing  companies.  Prior  to  his  present  post 
he  was  national  sales  manager  for 
Bumble  Bee.  He  and  his  wife  Jane  have 
one  son. 

Judith  (Mrs.  John  E.  Walker),  Port¬ 
land,  worked  for  a  number  of  years  as 
secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sabin  Occupational  Skills  Center  and 
currently  works  with  her  husband  in  a 
Portland  investment  management  firm 
owned  jointly  by  them  and  a  partner. 
She  and  her  husband  have  three 
children  and  one  grandchild. 

Lora  Jean  (Mrs.  Fay  L.  Thompson), 
Lake  Oswego,  the  youngest  of  the 
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Six  of  the  Seeborg  boys.  Standing  (L.  to  R.)  Kenneth, 
Roy  and  Arnold.  Seated  Eddie,  Hugo  and  Bill.  Taken  in 
1948. 
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children,  is  an  excellent  pianist  and 
Lake  Oswego  housewife.  Her  husband 
is  retired  Senior  Vice-President  of  U  S. 
National  Bank  of  Oregon  and  currently 
a  partner  in  a  Portland  investment 
management  firm.  They  have  four 
children  and  three  grandchildren. 


SEEBORG  GRANDCHILDREN, 
GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN  AND 
GREAT  GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 

Bill:  Children  are:  June  Christensen, 
Donald  Seeborg,  and  Joyce  Eidell. 

Grandchildren  are:  Rob,  Loren,  Bar¬ 
bara  and  Jodi  Taylor,  Lynn  Hoffman, 
Susan  Combs,  Bradley  and  Terri 
Seeborg,  Julie  Webb,  Jill  Hanson  and 
Greg  Eidell. 

Great  grandchildren  are:  Nathan  and 
Jonathan  Taylor,  Dustin  Combs  and 
Benjamin  Webb. 

HUGO:  Children  are:  James  Seeborg, 
Mary  Jo  Rudat  and  Sandy  Perkins. 
Grandchildren  are:  Daniel,  Lori  and 
Jodi  Seeborg;  Kenneth  and  Sally 
Rudat,  Brian  Perkins. 

HILMA:  Her  daughter  is  Judy  Robert¬ 
son.  Her  grandchildren  are:  Jeff,  Paul, 
Mollie  and  Kristen  Robertson. 

EDWARD:  Children  are:  Lawrence 
Seeborg  and  Monica  Hansen. 
Grandchildren  are:  Mykel  and  Ryan 
Seeborg;  Kirstin,  Kipp,  Kylee,  Ketra 
and  Kade  Seeborg. 

HELEN:  Children  are:  Linda  Dodgen, 
Vicki  Gasser  and  Vern  Blomquist. 
Grandchildren  are:  Doreen  and 
Jeremy  Dodgen,  and  Aaron  and  Kindra 
Gasser. 

JOHN:  Children  are:  Suzanne  Abram 
and  Kirsten  Lotz. 

Grandchildren  are:  Kimberly  and 
Alexis  Abram  and  Calvin  Lotz. 

ARNOLD:  Children  are:  Kay  Hansen 
and  Robert  Seeborg. 


Grandchildren  are:  James,  Stephen 
and  Eric  Hansen,  Shon  and  Scott 
Seeborg. 

ROY:  Children  are:  Michael  Seeborg, 
Laurie  Orwick,  Steven  Seeborg,  Gary 
Seeborg,  and  Ann  Crenshaw. 
Grandchildren  are:  Kurt  and  Andres. 
Seeborg,  Michael,  Darcy  and  Brianne 
Orwick;  Heather  and  Katherine 
Seeborg;  Sarah  Seeborg  and  Rochelle 
Crenshaw. 

KENNETH:  Son:  Richard  Seeborg. 

JUDITH:  Children  are:  Karen  Stilger, 
Claudia  Fogleman  and  Mark  Walker. 
Grandchild  is:  Kaisa  Stilger. 

LORA  JEAN:  Children  are:  Eric 
Thompson,  Lisa  Gattuso,  Lori  Bowler 
and  Jennifer  Cohn. 

Grandchildren  are:  Mario  and 
Marcella  Gattuso,  and  Emily  Rose 
Bowler. 

SURVIVING  MEMBERS  OF 
VIC  AND  FANNY’S  FAMILY 
AUGUST  1, 1984 

5  SONS 

4  DAUGHTERS 
11  GRANDSONS 
18  GRANDDAUGHTERS 
25  GREAT  GRANDSONS 
28  GREAT  GRANDDAUGHTERS 
4  GREAT  GREAT  GRANDSONS 

95 

38  SURVIVING  SPOUSES 

133 


9  CHILDREN 
29  GRANDCHILDREN 

53  GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 

4  GREAT  GREAT  GRAND¬ 
CHILDREN 
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The  Seeborg  children  in  about  1922. 

Rear  -  Bill  and  Hugo 

Center  -  Eddie,  Hilma,  Helen,  and  Hannah 
Front  -  Arnold,  Arvid  and  John 


The  Seeborg  family  gather  for  a  reunion  in 
1984. 
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Back  in  1935,  officials  of  the  Astoria 
Regatta  Committee  decided  to  take  a 
chance  on  sponsoring  a  Trans- 
Columbia  River  Swim  as  an  unusual 
feature  of  their  annual  Regatta.  This 
same  event  had  been  tried  the  year 
before  but  it  had  only  two  entrants, 
both  picked  for  their  swimming  ability. 
Wally  Hug  and  Jim  Reed,  Seaside 
lifeguards,  were  the  first  two  men  as 
far  as  is  known  to  swim  all  the  way 
across  the  Columbia  river  from  Megler 

Laura  Couch,  16,  the  first 
woman  to  swim  the  Columbia  river. 


to  Astoria.  The  1934  Swim  was  not 
really  a  race  but  was  more  of  a 
demonstration  of  the  two  men’s 
swimming  ability.  Incidentally,  they 
both  arrived  at  the  Astoria  waterfront 
at  the  same  time  so  both  were  declared 
winners. 

But  in  1935,  the  Regatta  committee 
decided  to  make  the  Trans-Columbia 
River  Swim  a  bonafide  sporting  event 
with  prizes  and  trophies  for  the 
winners.  This  time,  six  swimmers 
entered  the  unusual  event,  one  of  them 
being  Jim  Reed,  one  of  the  two  Seaside 
lifeguards  who  had  first  made  the 
swim  in  1934.  Jim  won  the  1935  race, 
swimming  from  Megler  to  Astoria  in 
the  official  time  of  2  hours  and  35 
minutes.  Fred  Rossiter  of  Hill  Military 
Academy  at  Portland  came  in  second 
with  a  time  of  3  hours  and  7  minutes. 

The  only  other  finisher  in  the  1935 
Trans-Columbia  River  Swim  was  a 
pretty  16-year  old  Chinook,  Washington 
girl  named  Laura  Couch.  She  was  the 
only  woman  to  enter  the  race  and  by 
finishing  the  swim  in  3  hours  and  55 
minutes  became  the  first  woman  to 
swim  across  the  Columbia  river. 

Laura  Couch  Kennedy  now  lives  in 
Paradise,  California.  Recently,  she 
sent  Cumtux  an  article  in  which  she  set 
down  her  impressions  of  that  famous, 
long-ago  swim.  She  also  sent  along  a 
photograph  of  herself  as  she  was  in 
1935.  We  were  delighted  to  receive 
them,  of  course,  and  knew  that  the 
readers  of  Cumtux  would  be  interested 
in  her  story.  So  here  is  the  first-hand 
account  of  what  it  was  like  to  become 
the  first  woman  to  swim  across  the 
Columbia  river. 

We  hope  that  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
we  did. 
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LAURA  COUCH’S  FAMOUS  SWIM 

by  Laura  Couch  Kennedy 


When  I  learned  women  were  going  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  Trans-Columbia 
Swim  I  was  really  excited  and  felt  very 
confident  I  could  do  it.  After  all,  I  had 
learned  to  swim  in  that  water,  and  since 
the  time  I  was  11  years  old  had  been 
swimming  in  the  channel  and  the  deep 
water  out  by  the  docks.  But,  I  must  ad¬ 
mit,  my  confidence  wavered  several 
times  during  the  swim.  Sixteen  year 
olds  are  always  so  sure  of  themselves 
and  are  so  enthusiastic  —  it’s  later  that 
we  find  we  have  limitations. 

A  good  friend  of  our  family,  Bill 
Zimsen,  who  was  foreman  at  the  can¬ 
nery  in  Chinook  agreed  to  help  me  train 
in  the  two  week  period  before  the  day  of 
the  race.  He  had  been  a  trainer  of 
marathon  swimmers  and  gave  me  a  lot 
of  help  in  preparing  for  the  swim. 

We  dove  into  the  water  at  the  Megler 
Ferry  Landing  at  9:05  a.m.  —  an  hour 
and  10  minutes  later  than  scheduled. 
Because  of  the  tides  the  starting  time 
had  been  set  for  7:45  a.m.,  to  give  the 
swimmers  the  benefit  of  the  outgoing 
tide  before  low  tide  and  the  incoming 
tide  after  the  change  as  the  currents 
are  quite  strong  at  the  wide  part  of  the 
River. 

Each  of  us  was  accompanied  by  a  row 
boat  with  an  oarsman  and  a  lifeguard. 


Mr.  Zimsen  was  the  guard  in  my  boat. 
The  Astoria  Yacht  Club  Flagship  with 
officials  of  the  contest  and  a  doctor 
aboard  also  accompanied  us. 

My  time  was  much  slower  than  the 
two  men  who  finished  because  I  was  not 
nearly  as  strong  a  swimmer,  and  I  was 
bucking  the  adverse  currents  longer. 
When  I  reached  the  Astoria  side  of  the 
River  —  up-river  from  the  downtown 
area,  I  was  taken  aboard  the  yacht  and 
back  to  the  downtown  docks.  There  was 
a  large  cheering  crowd  there  and  the 
excitement  made  me  forget  my 
weariness  .  .  .  and  the  doubts  and  fear 
of  failure  that  I  experienced  before  I  got 
my  “second  wind”,  and  a  new  thrust  of 
energy.  I  was  so  proud  when  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  ride  on  one  of  the  floats  (Sons  of 
Neptune)  in  the  parade  through  town 
and  later  celebrated  at  the  Grand  Ball 
where  the  ceremony  and  presentation 
of  trophies  took  place.  It  was  such  a 
great  experience  to  be  a  guest  of  honor 
at  that  beautiful  event.  I  received  a 
large  loving  cup  for  being  “First 
Woman  to  Swim  the  Columbia  River  at 
Astoria,  Oregon”  and  a  very  handsome 
third  place  trophy. 

That  swim  has  been  the  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  accomplishment  for  me  to  date,  and 
I  still  feel  good  about  having  done  it. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen  sits  in  “the  nice  porch 
chair ”  given  to  her  by  her  friends  and  neighbors  in 
honor  of  her  82nd  birthday.  The  photo  was  taken  in 
George  Hill's  orchard.  From  Mrs.  W.J.  Hunt  Collection 
-  Knappa,  1984. 
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All  photographs  of  the  Coe  family  of  Svensen  used  in 
this  article  have  been  provided  by  courtesy  of 
Marguerite  Boentgen,  granddaughter  of  Ariel  and 
Cornelia  Coe. 


THE  DIARY  OF  MARY  RIDDLE 
OF SVENSEN 


This  article,  part  2,  of  the  Diary  of  Mary  Riddle  of 
Svensen,  has  been  compiled  and  edited  from  the 
original  Mary  Riddle  diary  by  Vera  Whitney  Gault. 
Part  3  will  appear  in  the  Winter,  1984  edition  of 
Cumtux. 


June  6,  1901:  There  is  great  trouble  in 
our  neighborhood  for  Mr.  Dooney’s 
family  is  all  sick  with  diphtheria.  One 
little  one  lies  a  corpse  tonight.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  no  one  can  go  in  to 
help  them.  I  would  go  if  it  wasn’t  that  I 
might  bring  it  to  this  whole  family  of 
Vinson  children.  Mrs.  Nordland’s  fami¬ 
ly  has  got  it  too. 

June  7,  1901:  I  took  a  batch  of  cookies 
to  Mr.  Worsley’s  and  he  took  them 
where  he  could  pass  them  to  Mr. 
Dooney’s  folks.  Mr.  Dooney  had  to  bury 
little  Joe  alone  today  without  one  soul  to 
help  him.  He  dug  the  grave  yesterday 
all  alone.  Mrs.  Worsley  says  little  Annie 
is  very  sick  with  her  hands  and  feet 
already  cold.  She  may  be  dead  by  now. 
(One  hour  later)  I  have  just  heard  that 
Annie  Dooney  has  died  this  evening  at 
six  o’clock.  Two  more  are  not  expected 
to  live  till  morning.  (Five  Dooney 
children  died  in  one  week) . 


June  8,  1901:  Now  little  Kate  Dooney 
lies  a  corpse  tonight,  and  no  one  can  go 
to  help  them.  I  hope  the  dread  disease 
will  not  get  to  Mrs.  Vinson’s  family 
here.  Now  Mrs.  Schuding’s  little  boy  got 
drowned  off  the  scow  where  they  live. 

Aug.  12,  1901:  Today  I  got  my  dinner 
then  went  to  Mastens  logging  camp. 
Mrs.  Vinson,  Mr.  Manners  and  Don, 
and  myself  went  and  all  the  children.  It 
is  wonderful  to  see  the  work  in  this  logg¬ 
ing  camp  with  the  donkey  engine.  I’m 
glad  I  went  to  see  it. 

(She  spent  much  time  in  her  garden 
and  in  picking  berries  for  hire.  She 
picked  at  Mr.  Worsley’s  berry  farm, 
picking  six  gallons  one  day  and  twelve 
on  another,  being  paid  ten  cents  a 
gallon.  “I  earned  $5.25,”  she  wrote.  “I 
like  to  make  money  this  ways.”  She 
tried  raising  ducks  and  chickens  but  of 
forty-five  hatched  “only  one  remains 
because  of  rats  or  something  catched 
’em.”) 
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Nov.  4,  1901:  I  stayed  last  night  with 
Mrs.  Coe.  I  had  heard  that  they  had  bad 
news  from  their  Ada  at  Baker  City. 
They  have  no  hope  of  her  living  long 
now.  How  I  pity  her  father  and  mother. 

Nov.  23,  1901:  I  got  a  letter  from  Ada 
Coe  Hoare  today.  She  is  worse  again. 
Birdie  Coe  is  there  with  her  now.  (Ada 
Coe  had  married  Jack  Hoare  in  Baker 
City.) 


Dec.  21, 1901 :  I  think  of  all  the  strange 
things  —  Ada  Hoare  come  home  last 
night  on  the  ten  o’clock  train.  Mr. 
Havird  met  her  with  his  sled  and 
brought  her  out  home.  She  has  only 
come  home  to  die,  for  she  can’t  get  well. 

Dec.  27,  1901:  I  have  been  at  Mrs. 
Coe’s  for  two  days  helping  take  care  of 
Ada.  Oh  how  hard  it  is  to  see  one  so 
young  fading  away  from  that  dread 


Ada  Coe  Hoare  and  John  W.  Hoare  in  1899.  These  were 
the  parents  of  Marguerite  Boentgen. 
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disease  consumption  ...  I  pity  the  old 
folks  so  much  with  Ada  sick  and  her 
baby  to  take  care  of. 

Feb.  5,  1901:  Now  poor  Ada  is  at  rest 
from  her  suffering.  She  went  to  rest  last 
Sunday  at  one  o’clock.  It  was  a  terrible 
day  to  go  to  Knappa  yesterday.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  went  on  a  train  to  a 
funeral.  We  went  on  the  morning  train 
and  came  back  on  the  eleven  o’clock 
train. 

Feb.  8,  1902:  Birdie  Coe  stayed  with 
me  last  night.  Mrs.  Coe  is  going  to 
Sumpter  to  take  the  baby  to  Mattie.  Ada 
left  a  request  that  the  baby  would  go  to 
sister  Mattie.  (That  baby,  reared  by 
her  Aunt  Mattie  Coe  Knapp,  is  now  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Boentgen,  who  lives  in 
Garibaldi,  Oregon.) 

Aug.  20,  1903:  I  have  been  to  Astoria 
today.  The  Regatta  is  going  on  now.  I 
went  into  a  place  to  see  them  blow 
glass.  This  pen  I  am  writing  with  is  a 
glass  one  they  made  for  me.  I  never 
thought  I  would  write  with  a  glass  pen, 
but  the  world  is  getting  smarter  every 
day.  I  went  out  to  the  battleship.  That 
was  nice.  I  seen  the  great  Chinese 
dragon.  That  was  nice. 

July  6,  1903:  I  have  been  down  to  the 
station  since  supper.  I  had  a  drink  of 
wine  on  the  good  wishes  of  Sophia  Arm¬ 
strong.  She  was  married  today  in 
Astoria  to  Neal  Hunt.  Lots  of  friends 
went  down  today  to  drink  to  their  health 
and  happiness. 

Oct.  12,  1903:  I  spent  the  whole  fore¬ 
noon  helping  Mrs.  Vinson  hunt  for  a 
silver  dollar  that  Roy  lost  on  the  road.  I 
found  it  just  in  time  to  get  my  dinner, 
then  Etta  Coe  came. 

Nov.  15,  1903:  This  has  been  a  very 
bad  day.  The  water  was  over  my  rub¬ 
bers  in  places.  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Ward  at 
the  Point  has  been  dangerously  sick  for 
a  week.  (Nov.  21)  I  hear  Mrs.  Ward  is 
much  worse. 


THE  YEAR  1904 

Jan.  2, 1904 :  Now  I  have  been  gone  for 
ten  days  over  to  Jake  Solds.  I  spent 
Christmas  and  New  Years  there.  I 
helped  Nin  do  her  butchering  work. 
They  killed  five  hogs  on  Monday  after 
Christmas.  We  made  sausage  and  head 
cheese,  fried  out  the  lard,  cleaned  the 
heads  and  feet,  and  got  all  done  the  day 
before  New  Years. 

(She  had  decided  that  she  must  sell 
part  of  her  land  to  have  money  to  live 
on.  Finally  a  buyer  took  the  portion 
with  her  house  on  it,  and  neighbors  built 
anew  one  for  her.) 

Jan.  6,  1904:  I  have  just  finished 
writing  two  letters.  Now  I  will  never 
write  again  in  this  house,  for  tomorrow 
I  will  move.  It  is  hard  to  leave  this  old 
house.  I  hear  that  Neal  Hunt  has  bought 
Ben  Coffey’s  place  and  will  move  into 
it. 

(A  Finnish  family  named  Untonen 
(Utonen?)  moved  into  her  house.  She 
soon  became  acquainted  with  them  and 
went  over  to  help  them  make  garden. 
On  April  25,  she  wrote,  “They  want  to 
learn  to  plant  and  grow  everything  just 
like  we  do.”) 

Feb.  16,  1904:  I  had  a  long  walk  this 
afternoon.  I  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Vinson 
and  then  went  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt 
in  their  new  home.  Neal  was  cleaning 
up  the  house.  Sophia  don’t  feel  well,  so 
she  was  not  doing  anything. 

May  10,  1904:  I  stayed  last  night  with 
Mrs.  Havird.  Poor  Sophie  Hunt  is  very 
sick.  I  wish  I  could  hear  from  her 
tonight.  This  evening  at  six  o’clock,  the 
Hills  boys  blew  their  mill  whistle  for  the 
first  time.  Now  may  God  prosper  them 
in  their  new  business. 

May  11,  1904:  I  have  just  finished  the 
day  by  planting  Mrs.  Hill’s  flower  seed. 
Sophie  Hunt  has  a  little  baby  boy  born 
last  night.  Rolf  Jackson  went  to  Port¬ 
land  last  night. 

June  10, 1904:  The  Company  was  saw¬ 
ing  wood  today  to  build  the  new 
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Redmen’s  hall  at  the  station.  Mr.  Bush 
has  the  contract. 

June  19,  1904:  I  have  just  come  from 
Coes.  Birdie  come  down  from  Portland, 
so  they  sent  Stuart  for  me  to  come  to 
visit  her.  She  went  back  on  the  six- 
thirty  tonight.  I  am  sixty-four  years  old 
today  —  getting  to  be  an  old  woman. 

July  16,  1904:  The  Hills  boys  went  to 
the  Station  this  morning  to  accept  the 
new  Redman’s  Hall.  I  don’t  know  if  they 
did  accept  it  or  not.  It  is  a  poorly  made 
old  thing. 

July  30,  1904:  The  Redmen  are  going 
to  dedicate  their  new  hall  tonight.  I 
went  to  buy  lumber  and  nails  for  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  my  house.  Mr.  Untonen  will  do 
the  work  and  Walter  Stacy  will  help. 

August  8,  1904:  I  went  to  the  store  this 
morning  for  Mr.  Dimick  to  begin  to 
make  my  woodshed,  but  now  I  have 
changed  my  way  of  building,  so  I  will 
use  this  for  part  of  my  house  and  make 
on  some  more  woodshed. 

Sept.  2,  1904:  As  I  went  to  the  store 
this  morning,  I  walked  on  some  of  the 
new  plank  road  Mr.  Oleson  is  building. 
When  we  get  a  plank  road  from  Swen¬ 
son  up  this  way,  it  will  be  a  great  day 
for  us.  The  men  finished  my  house  to¬ 
day  —  made  me  a  water  closet  and  a 
curb  around  the  well.  I  got  my  pantry 
all  fixed  up  ready  to  put  things  in. 

Nov.  23,  1904:  I  have  been  through  a 
hard  siege  of  tending  our  poor,  dear 
Nin.  Now  her  suffering  is  done  —  and 
suffer  she  did.  She  breathed  her  last  at 
four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
just  ten  years  and  one  day  after  her  Un¬ 
cle  Moses.  (Nin  Sold  was  a  niece  of 
Moses  Riddle  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Sold  family  who  had  traveled  by 
covered  wagon  with  Moses  and  Mary 
Riddle  when  they  migrated  from  Iowa 
to  Oregon.) 

Dec.  15, 1904 :  Now  I  have  been  over  to 
Solds  since  Saturday  helping  Maggie 
Sold  do  up  all  their  butchering  work.  We 
made  lots  of  sausage  and  head  cheese. 


Dec.  27,  1904:  I  was  down  to  Coes  to¬ 
day  —  saw  Birdie’s  husband  for  the 
first  time  (Birdie  Coe  McIntyre).  Mr. 
Coe  is  feeling  very  bad.  Mrs.  Coe  had 
all  the  children  come  home  to 
Christmas  dinner,  for  he  will  never  see 
another  Christmas  come  around. 

THE  YEAR  1905 

Jan.  1,  1905:  May  the  Good  Lord  help 
me  to  spend  the  coming  year  in 
usefulness  if  I  should  live  it  through.  I 
have  been  reading  this  evening  in  the 
first  Diary  book  I  ever  wrote.  I  have 
read  year  after  year  —  so  many  things  I 
had  forgotten  .  .  .  Now  after  all  these 
years  I  sit  here  alone.  My  life  is  not 
very  interesting  to  me.  I  am  just  living 
from  day  to  day  —  no  object  in  view  but 
to  pass  the  time  away  by  doing 
whatever  comes  up  to  do.  I  hope  to  find 
lots  of  good  yet  to  do  and  to  be  able  to  do 
it  —  if  not,  then  God’s  will  be  done. 

( Her  entries  for  the  year  were  largely 
repetitious,  seasonal  work  in  her  yard, 
planting,  tending,  garnering,  canning, 
and  cleaning.  She  reported  in  detail  the 
names  of  friends  whom  she  visited  and 
those  who  visited  her,  their  sicknesses, 
their  births,  their  deaths  and  burials. 
She  went  from  home  to  home  to  help 
with  housework,  gardening,  canning, 
and  tending  the  sick  children. 

The  following  excerpts  are  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  year’s  accounts: ) 

Jan.  14,  1905:  I  went  this  afternoon  to 
see  Mr.  Coe.  He  is  feeling  a  little  better. 
Little  Fannie  Cusick  died  yesterday  in 
the  Astoria  hospital.  Poor  little  girl,  her 
suffering  is  over,  but  her  mother  will  be 
so  lonesome  without  her.  She  is  her  last 
child.  All  others  have  died  before  their 
mother. 

Feb.  4,  1905:  Dot  Dawson  came  to 
visit  me,  else  I  would  have  worked  too 
hard.  Willie  Cole  came  to  help  me.  I  am 
getting  better  of  my  cold,  but  one  eye  is 
terrible.  I  have  it  tied  up  with  scraped 
potatoes.  I  went  over  to  Mrs.  Utinen’s 
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this  evening  and  took  a  bath  in  their 
bathhouse.  I  like  it  fine.  I  feel  so  well 
and  nice  this  evening. 

May  9,  1905:  I  went  to  Mr.  Hunt’s 
yesterday  to  help  take  care  of  Mrs. 
Armstrong.  She  is  very  sick.  I  did  not 
lay  down  all  night. 

May  12,  1905:  I  have  had  a  hard  time 
for  a  few  days.  Yesterday  I  went  to  old 
Grandma  Armstrong’s  funeral  at 
Greenwood  cemetery.  We  had  barely 
got  started  when  the  steamer  got 
grounded  right  off  from  the  bridge.  We 
had  to  stay  there  from  ten  o’clock  until 
four  o’clock  when  the  tide  raised 
enough  to  get  the  steamer  off.  We  got 
down  and  got  her  buried  just  before 
sundown.  I  stopped  off  in  Astoria  as  we 
come  back  and  stayed  until  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

May  27,  1905:  I  worked  awful  hard  to¬ 
day  until  three  o’clock  when  Mrs.  Vin¬ 
son  came  over.  After  supper  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Dawson’s.  We  looked  all  over  her 
flower  garden.  That’s  one  thing  we  all 
enjoy  is  to  look  over  each  other’s  flower 


gardens. 

July  15,  1905:  Mrs.  Hill  had  a  terrible 
nose  bleed  again  last  night.  Mr.  Coe  had 
a  terrible  bad  spell  when  I  was  there 
this  evening.  It  seemed  he  must  surely 
die.  Neal  Hunt  is  very  sick  in  Astoria 
.  .  .  Jane  Masten  is  sick  with  tonsilitis. 

Aug.  8,  1905:  Mr.  Fisher  is  hurt  very 
bad  with  a  cross  bull  of  his.  He  had  just 
let  him  out  when  the  bull  turned  and 
horned  him  very  badly.  The  doctor 
came  up  on  the  morning  train  but  can’t 
tell  yet  how  bad  he  is  hurt. 

Aug.  10,  1905:  I  had  just  been  at  Hills 
a  few  minutes  today  when  we  saw 
smoke  coming  down  to  the  ground  from 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  whole  top  of 
the  house  was  bursting  with  fire.  We  got 
out  some  things,  but  it  was  all  so  fast 
that  the  whole  thing  began  to  fall  in.  I 
am  so  thankful  no  one  was  hurt  and  that 
we  saved  what  we  did. 

(The  Hills  stayed  with  Mrs.  Riddle 
until  the  insurance  claim  was  paid,  a 
new  house  built,  and  they  moved  in  on 
September  4. 


Svensen,  Oregon  in  1898.  J.F.  Ford, 
photographer.  From  Mrs.  W.G.  Hunt’s 
collection. 
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On  September  23,  Mrs.  Riddle  went  to 
Portland  to  spend  two  weeks  with  her 
sister-in-law,  Fannie  Riddle,  and  visit 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  World’s  Fair.  The 
following  is  her  comment. ) 

Sept.  29,  1905:  We  had  all  been  out  to 
the  Fair  today.  We  went  to  the 
stockyards  in  the  forenoon.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  fine  lot  of  stock 
together.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
the  Agriculture  Buildings  and  the 
Oriental  Building.  Such  grand  and 
wonderful  things  I  never  thought  could 
be  gathered  together  .  .  .  Today  we 
went  to  the  grounds  early  and  got  home 
at  eleven  tonight.  We  went  to  the 
Washington  Building,  the  Forestry 
Building,  and  the  California  Building. 
The  Manufacturing  Building  is  fine.  I 
do  believe  I  like  it  the  best ...  We  saw 
the  airplane  make  a  trip  around  high  in 


the  air  .  .  .  We  saw  the  fireworks  and  a 
sham  battle  of  Dewey  at  Manilla  Bay 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Coe  and  Willard  are  here 
tonight.  They  came  up  on  the  noon  train 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Coe  and  Willard  and  I  went  to 
the  Fair  alone  today.  We  went  into  four 
buildings  and  saw  the  trip  through 
Siberia,  and  several  little  shows  of  mov¬ 
ing  pictures.  In  the  evening  we  went  to 
Oaks  Park. 

Oct.  19,  1905:  I  went  to  the  Station  this 
morning  and  got  my  mail.  Mr.  Swenson 
fell  down  this  morning.  Jimmie  had  to 
go  and  help  him  into  the  house.  He  is 
getting  pretty  feeble. 

Dec.  17,  1905:  Mr.  Dawson  was  robb¬ 
ed  one  morning  last  week.  The  men 
come  on  him  and  took  his  money  from 
him  —  three  hundred  dollars  they  took 
from  him.  How  sorry  I  feel  for  them  — 
they  all  have  worked  so  hard  for  what 


The  Coe  Family  of  Svensen  taken  about  1889.  Seated 
are  Ariel  and  Cornelia  Coe  surrounded  by  their 
children  Mattie  J.,  Birdie,  Elmer  A.,  George  W.,  Ada 
M.,  and  Jacob. 
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they  have. 

Dec.  31,  1905:  I  am  staying  up  tonight 
to  see  the  New  Year  in.  I  spent  the  day 
with  Mrs.  Hills.  She  had  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Worsley  and  I  to  dinner.  Ott  was  not 
well,  so  he  left  on  the  six  o’clock  train  to 
go  to  the  Hot  Springs.  Now  the  midnight 
bell  will  ring  in  the  New  Year.  Now  is 
the  bell  at  Astoria  and  all  the  boats  are 
blowing.  I  hear  them  plain. 

THE  YEAR  1906 

Mar.  10,  1906:  Today  Mr.  Rose  has 
bought  Mr.  Olson’s  share  of  the 
sawmill.  The  Hills  boys  have  bought  out 
Billy  Armstrong’s  share  of  the  mill. 
They  ran  the  mill  this  afternoon  for  the 
first  time  for  the  new  firm.  I  wish  them 
prosperity  .  .  .  The  Hills  boys  got  their 
new  planer  hauled  up  today  ready  to  set 
up.  They  are  very  busy  working  on  the 
cookhouse  so  Mrs.  Rose  can  move  in  to 
do  the  cooking  this  summer  for  the  mill 
hands. 

May  17, 1906:  Mr.  Utinen  is  selling  the 
place  and  wanted  me  to  go  down  to  sign 
the  papers  over  to  Mr.  Niemi,  who 
bought  it.  I  think  Mrs.  Utinen  feels  as 
bad  about  selling  it  as  I  did  when  I  sold 
it  to  them  three  years  ago  .  .  .  They  are 
moving  to  Canada  where  it  doesn’t  rain 
so  much. 

June  4,  1906:  Florence  Bender 

Mouen’s  baby  is  dead.  I  want  to  go  to 
the  funeral.  I  went  since  dinner  to  see 
Mr.  Coe,  then  on  to  see  Willis  Hunt.  He 
has  been  very  sick  since  Saturday. 
Then  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Vinson.  She  is 
very  poorly  and  is  going  to  Portland  to 
the  Sanitarium  on  Thursday. 

Aug.  20, 1906:  I  went  this  afternoon  to 
see  Vic  Olson  how  his  cut  foot  is,  then  on 
to  Vinson’s  to  see  the  sick  child,  then 
stopped  to  see  Mrs.  Hunt,  then  on  to  see 
Jane  Masten’s  little  girl  that  got  her 
hands  burned  yesterday.  Then  I  had  a 
nice  ride  home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dimick  in  their  carriage. 


Oct.  19,  1906:  I  spent  most  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  with  Mrs.  Hills.  Helped  her  dress 
and  comb  her  hair.  She  is  very  poorly. 

Oct.  22,  1906:  Now  I  have  to  write 
more  of  death.  Mrs.  Hills  died  this  mor¬ 
ning  about  five  o’clock.  I  have  been 
over  there  most  of  the  day,  but  didn’t 
feel  like  sitting  up  there  tonight  as  I 
want  to  go  to  the  funeral  tomorrow. 

Nov.  27, 1906:  I  went  to  Astoria  today 
and  when  I  came  back,  I  found  that  the 
men  had  finished  the  plank  road.  Now  it 
is  done  from  the  station  to  Hills’  gate 
and  on  through  their  orchard  almost  to 
the  sawmill.  How  nice  it  will  be  now  to 
walk  to  the  station  —  no  more  mud  .  .  . 
After  dinner  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Coe.  The 
road  is  fine  to  walk  on.  I  am  glad  it  is 
done.  Walter  Stacy  had  to  go  back  to 
school. 

THE  YEAR  1907 

(As  Mr.  Coe’s  condition  grew  steadily 
worse,  Mrs.  Riddle  spent  much  time 
helping  Mrs.  Coe  with  the  gardening, 
canning  and  cleaning  the  schoolhouse. 
She  was  often  busy  with  bees  as 
neighbors  called  her  to  hive  their  bees 
when  they  swarmed.  She  also  spent 
much  time  helping  Mrs.  Niema 
(Niemi?),  who  lived  in  her  old  home, 
for  the  children  were  often  sick  and  Mr. 
Niema  was  away  at  work.) 

Aug.  21,  1907:  I  have  been  at  Amy 
Fisher’s  wedding  today.  Now  she  is 
Amy  McIntyre.  Her  and  Sam  went  to 
Portland  tonight.  I  never  saw  as  nice  a 
wedding  as  this  one.  The  wedding  was 
out  in  the  woods,  such  a  lovely  place, 
such  a  nice  dinner,  all  out  in  the  lovely, 
green  woods.  Everyone  went  to  see 
them  off  on  the  six  o’clock  train. 

Sept.  13, 1907:  I  stayed  last  night  with 
Mrs.  Ward’s  little  children,  while  she 
went  to  Astoria.  She  is  our  new 
neighbor  who  has  moved  into  Billy 
Armstrong’s  house. 

Sept.  23,  1907:  We  hear  this  morning 
that  Herb  Spencer  got  hurt  in  the  mill  at 
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Westport.  Margaret  went  on  the  even¬ 
ing  train  to  see  him. 

Sept.  24,  1907:  Herb  Spencer  died  last 
night  a  few  minutes  before  Margaret 
got  there.  Poor  Margaret,  how  hard  to 
be  left  with  two  small  children.  Poor, 
sad,  girl  widow. 

Nov.  28,  1907:  This  is  Walter  Stacy’s 
birthday  —  nineteen  years  since  his 
mother  died  one  day  after  he  was  born. 
(Walter  Stacy  lived  with  the  Hills  and 
often  helped  Mrs.  Riddle  with  her 
garden  and  house). 

Dec.  31-Jan.  1,  midnight,  1907:  We  are 
now  starting  a  New  Year.  I  had  com¬ 
pany  which  I  didn’t  expect.  Gertrude 
Knapp,  August  Nelson,  and  George  Coe 
came  to  spend  the  evening.  We  heard 
the  bells  and  whistles  at  Astoria  very 
nice  and  plain.  The  Old  Year  ended  with 
sad  news  in  our  neighborhood.  Mrs. 
Niema  got  a  telegram  today  telling  her 
that  Mr.  Niema  is  dead  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota.  He  went  there  last 
September  to  work.  Mr.  Coe  is  very  low 
tonight.  I  try  to  make  the  best  of  my 
life,  lowly  as  it  is. 

THE  YEAR  1908 

Jan.  11-14,  1908:  I  came  home  from 
Mrs.  Coe’s  at  nine  o’clock.  Mr.  Coe  died 
this  afternoon  at  four  o’clock.  He  had 
suffered  bad  for  three  days  but  died 
very  easy  at  last.  Mrs.  Coe  is  very  tired 
and  give  out.  I  want  to  go  to  Knappa  on 
the  morning  train  ...  I  went  to  Knappa 
Sunday  morning  to  show  them  where  to 
dig  the  grave  for  Mr.  Coe.  He  was 
buried  yesterday.  We  went  up  the  river 
in  three  steam  launches.  It  rained  and 
was  real  cold.  There  was  a  big  funeral. 

Jan.  21,  1908:  Today  I  went  to  Nellie 
Lemons,  then  to  Mrs.  Niema’s,  then  to 
Mrs.  Coe’s  —  came  by  and  helped 
sweep  the  schoolhouse.  There’s  lots  of 
sickness  —  Mrs.  Neima,  Mrs.  Nord- 
land,  Mrs.  Hunt  and  August  Nelson.  Lit¬ 
tle  Tommy  Armstrong  is  sick  too.  (Feb. 
16)  I  am  real  sick.  I  will  bathe  myself  in 
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a  hot  bath  of  alcohol  and  salt,  and  drink 
strong  ginger  tea,  and  go  to  bed. 

March  25-26, 1908:  I  made  the  walk  to 
the  store  today.  I  thought  I  could  ride 
with  Mr.  Worsley,  but  I  had  to  walk. 
Jake  Sold  went  to  the  doctor.  He  can’t 
get  over  the  grippe  ...  I  got  my  mail 
this  afternoon.  In  the  Budget  I  read  of 
Dr.  Kinney’s  death.  He  is  the  doctor 
that  has  a  fad  in  curing  consumption. 
He  has  always  believed  he  could  cure 
that  horrible  disease,  but  I  don’t  believe 
he  ever  did  cure  one  case. 

May  22,  1908:  Now  today  was  a  great 
day  for  Astoria.  Thousands  went  to  see 
the  great  fleet  of  ships  that  was  to  pass 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  at  noon.  Lots 
went  to  Seaside  and  up  to  Tillamook 
Head  so  as  to  have  a  good  look.  There 
was  17  ships.  Such  a  sight  probably 
never  to  be  seen  here  again  —  a  thing 
long  to  be  remembered.  Two  bee 
swarms  came  out  today. 

June  9,  1908:  Now  I  am  home  again 
after  a  week’s  visit  with  friends  in 
Houlton.  The  second  day  I  was  there, 
we  walked  six  or  seven  miles  out  into 
the  country.  It’s  really  pretty,  farms 
level,  and  good  crops  and  orchards 
growing.  On  Friday,  Mrs.  Jane  Masten 
came  to  spend  the  day  with  Etta.  Thurs¬ 
day  we  had  gone  up  to  see  the  big  logg¬ 
ing  camp.  It  is  a  wonderful  lot  of  heavy 
work  they  have  done,  getting  the  road 
and  everything  ready  to  go  logging.  I 
seen  a  good  many  of  the  same  men  that 
used  to  work  here  for  Mr.  Masten.  We 
rode  up  on  the  locomotive  and  back, 
went  on  past  home  and  down  to  see 
them  unload  logs  on  the  river.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cole  and  me  went  to  St.  Helens 
Sunday  afternoon.  Saw  Charley 
Masten’s  fine  new  house.  It  is  a  beauty. 
Monday  morning  I  came  down  to  Goble 
to  visit  Birdie  Coe  McIntyre,  had  a  fine 
visit  with  her  overnight,  came  on  down 
home  this  morning.  It  is  far  warmer  in 
Houlton  than  here.  Their  gardens  are 
far  ahead  of  ours.  Now  I  must  get  in  and 
work  hard. 


June  16,  1908:  Now  I  have  awful  sad 
news  to  write,  for  death  has  come  again 
to  our  settlement.  Frank  Quigley, 
Sorenson  mill,  was  killed  down  at  the 
log  rollway  this  morning.  His  young 
widow  is  suffering  all  she  can. 

June  17,  1908:  They  took  Frank  to  the 
undertaker  yesterday;  brought  him 
back  this  evening.  They  will  keep  him 
in  Redman’s  Hall  tonight. 

June  18,  1908:  I  have  been  to  Knappa 
today  to  Frank  Quigley’s  great,  big 
funeral.  Hard  showers  on  us.  The  boats 
were  too  full.  We  were  crowded  out  on 
deck  in  the  rain.  There  were  four  steam 
launches  went  up.  There  were  more 
people  there  than  there  ever  was  at  a 
funeral  in  Knappa  before.  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  flowers.  Poor,  little  Net¬ 
tie,  she  is  suffering  all  she  can  bear. 

June  29, 1908:  Well,  death  has  come  to 
our  settlement  again.  Poor,  old  Billy 
McCrea  who  was  working  on  the  road 
with  Mr.  Hunt  was  killed  by  a  stump 
rolling  over  him  while  he  was  grubbing 
it  out.  He  was  one  of  Knappa’s  oldest 
settlers.  I  knew  him  about  the  first  one 
when  we  came  here  in  1879.  So  many 
times  my  dear  husband  has  worked 
with  him  and  liked  him.  He  was  taken  to 
Mr.  Olson’s,  and  Mr.  Pohl  came  up  and 
took  him  to  Astoria  to  get  him  ready  for 
burial. 

Aug.  5,  1908:  Today  I  had  four  little 
boys  to  dinner,  three  of  Mr.  Vinson’s 
and  baby  Pohl.  How  the  little  darlings 
love  to  come  to  visit  me  for  all  I  am  a 
poor,  old,  lone  woman. 

Apr.  29,  1908:  I  went  to  Knappa 
yesterday.  Mattie  Knapp  invited  me  to 
an  old  ladies’  party.  We  had  a  good 
time,  but  I  am  too  tired.  I  am  thinking  I 
will  miss  Mrs.  Coe.  I  had  to  say  goodbye 
to  her  this  morning.  She  will  go  to  Il¬ 
linois  for  a  year  to  visit  her  people. 

Oct.  8,  1908:  George  Hills  was  mar¬ 
ried  yesterday  to  Margaret  Spencer  in 
Astoria.  They  are  in  Portland  now. 
What  a  change  it  will  be  to  have  dear 
Margaret  for  a  near  neighbor  now. 
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Oct.  29,  1908:  I  stayed  last  night  at 
Arkersteadts.  I  went  over  to  make  dear 
Maude  a  visit  before  she  goes  to  Port¬ 
land  tomorrow.  She  will  enter  on  her 
chosen  life  work  on  Monday  in  the 
school  for  professional  nurses. 

Nov.  5-6,  1908:  I  and  Maud  Cotto  went 
over  to  Mrs.  Hunt’s.  She  wanted  some 
tomatoes.  Mine  has  been  ripening  nice 
now  for  nearly  a  month  .  .  .  Mrs.  Rose 
and  I  went  to  see  Amy  McIntyre.  She  is 
better  than  when  I  was  down  last.  I 
think  it  is  too  lonesome  for  her  to  get 
well  very  fast.  George  Hills  came  over 
to  get  me  to  do  the  work  because 
Margaret  is  sick. 

Nov.  24, 1908:  Now  Thanksgiving  Day 
is  past.  I  spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong.  There  was  nine  around  her 
beautiful  set  table.  After  dinner,  Mrs. 
Armstrong  and  I  went  to  see  Nettie 
Quigley’s  baby,  then  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Hunt ...  At  night  we  went  to  Willie  Cot- 
tos  to  hear  their  new  phonograph. 

Dec.  28,  1908:  I  hear  Mrs.  Hunt  has  a 
new  girl  baby.  I  made  a  doll  today.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  shirt,  pants,  and  coat  to 
put  on  it.  Little  Newton  Ward  felt  bad  at 
the  Christmas  tree  that  he  had  not  got  a 
boy  doll.  Now  he  shall  have  one  as  soon 
as  I  get  it  dressed.  ...  I  made  a  nice 
doll  and  took  it  over  to  Mrs.  Humasti’s 
girl  yesterday. 

(During  the  year,  Mrs.  Riddle  had 
mentioned  the  hours  she  spent  tending 
bees.  “I  got  more  stings  this  year  than 
in  all  the  years  I  have  hived  bees.”  She 
bade  a  tearful  goodbye  to  the  Vinsons 
who  moved  to  Arkansas.  She  mentioned 
reading  Ben  Hur  and  Prince  of  the 
House  of  David.  She  said  she  always 
read  the  Astoria  paper  through  at  least 
three  times. 

THE  YEAR  1909 

Jan.  1, 1909:  Jan.  1:  Now  we  are  in  the 
New  Year.  I  heard  the  midnight  cannon 
boom  at  the  Fort  last  night  and  set  my 
clock  by  it.  I  was  ten  minutes  slow,  and 


I  want  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Feb.  6, 1909:  I  went  to  Knappa  yester¬ 
day  for  Dan  Ramy’s  funeral.  I  stayed 
up  at  Mrs.  Clem  Knapp’s  last  night  and 
came  home  today.  I  had  a  good  visit  at 
Mattie  Knapp’s.  They  seem  like  my 
own  kinfolks. 

Feb.  14,  1909:  I  got  a  card  from  Mrs. 
Coe  today.  She  is  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  her  visit.  She  finds  that  Oregon  is 
best  of  all.  Also  got  a  card  from  Laura 
Burnside. 

Mar.  20,  1909:  Bert  and  Maggie  Sold 
was  over.  They  rode  on  their  horses. 
The  roads  are  so  very  hard  to  travel 
with  a  wagon. 

Mar.  30,  1909:  This  evening  I  went  to 
the  station  to  meet  Mattie  Knapp.  Now 
she  has  gone  to  bed.  They  have  been 
packing  up  to  move  back  to  Knappa. 
The  family  is  scattered  tonight.  Leni 
and  Grace  went  on  to  Knappa.  Mable 
and  Gertrude  is  in  town  —  have  got 
themselves  housekeeping  rooms.  Gert 
will  work  in  Dunbar’s  store.  Mable  will 
go  on  to  school  till  June.  She  is  taking  a 
business  course  getting  ready  for  her 
life’s  work.  These  dear  girls  will  make 
noble  women. 

June  17, 1909:  Belle  Cole  and  me  went 
after  salmonberries  today  —  got  two 
five-pound  pailsful.  I  have  had  lots  of 
company  today  —  Mrs.  Niemi,  Mrs. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humasti,  Belle  and  Nelia 
Rose  besides  children. 

(On  the  Fourth  the  settlement  en¬ 
joyed  a  large  picnic.  Mrs.  Riddle  made 
52  paper  plates  for  holding  the  food. 
Mrs.  Coe  returned  from  her  visit  in  Il¬ 
linois  convinced  that  Svensen  was  the 
best  place  in  all  the  world  to  live.  Ott 
Hill  went  to  the  Hot  Springs  to  find  a 
cure,  but  returned  to  Portland  for  an 
operation.  Fannie  Riddle  came  from 
Portland  to  pick  blackberries.  She 
earned  $39  in  six  weeks.  Mrs.  Riddle 
told  of  having  many  visitors  including 
Mrs.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Ackersteadt,  who  was 
lonesome  for  daughter  Maude,  Mrs. 
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Knutson,  Mrs.  Matson,  and  the  new 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Humasti.  Margaret  Hill 
came  often  and  Mrs.  Riddle  went  to 
visit  her  as  often  as  three  times  a  day. 
Ott  (Arthur)  Hill  died  on  Christmas 
day,  and  Mrs.  Riddle  concluded  the 
year  with  these  entries: ) 

Dec.  29,  1909:  I  had  company  all 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Erikson,  Mrs.  Weeden 


and  Mrs.  Svensen  spent  the  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Svensen  gave  me  a  beautiful  plate 
for  a  Christmas  present.  I  have  got  a  lot 
of  presents  —  more  than  I  deserve,  for  I 
have  give  none  this  Christmas  but 
cards.  I  have  sent  off  about  three  dozen 
pretty  postal  cards. 

Dec.  31, 1909:  Now  it  will  soon  be  mid¬ 
night  and  the  New  Year  will  begin. 


Elmer  Coe  and  his  wife  Ella.  He  was  an  early-day 
photographer  who  lived  in  Svensen.  He  drove  the  first 
automobile  that  Mrs.  Riddle  ever  rode  in.  Elmer  Coe 
died  in  1939. 


When  I  look  back  over  the  year,  I  don’t 
see  that  I  have  had  any  great  reason  for 
complaining.  I  have  kept  reasonably 
well  —  have  always  been  able  to  go  at 
any  call  for  help  to  others.  Our 
neighborhood  has  kept  in  fair  health,  all 
except  poor  Arthur  Hills  —  and  now  he 
has  passed  away  from  his  great  suffer¬ 
ing.  I  have  been  to  four  funerals  during 
the  past  year  —  all  dear  friends.  First 
was  Dan  Rayma  (Ramey?),  next  Mrs. 
Twilight,  next  Amy  Fisher  McIntyre, 
then  Artie  Strum,  and  last,  Ott  Hills. 
And  now  before  another  year  comes  to 
an  end,  I  may  be  laid  away  too  from  all 
care  and  worry.  I  ask  God  to  forgive  all 
and  everything  I  have  done  amiss  this 
year.  FAREWELL,  Old  Year  of  1909. 

THE  YEAR  1910 

(Mrs.  Riddle  wrote  copiously  during 
the  year  about  her  household  chores 
and  her  neighbors  visits  to  her  and  hers 
to  them.  (Readers  searching  for  men¬ 
tion  of  specific  names  should  refer  to 
the  typed  manuscript.)  The  following 
are  brief  notes  chosen  to  give  the  tenor 
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of  the  times.) 

Jan.  1, 1910 :  Mr.  Worsley  made  a  hap¬ 
py  day  for  the  children  in  the  settle¬ 
ment.  With  three  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  he  took  most  every  little  child 
on  a  sleigh  ride.  He  said  he  once  had 
thirteen  on  at  a  time. 

Jan.  2,  1910:  Mr.  Pfundt’s  two,  sweet 
little  girls  came  to  see  me  today.  Little 
Madeline  is  her  father’s  only  house¬ 
keeper  since  her  mother  died  three 
years  ago. 

Jan.  20,  1910:  I  am  reading  a  book  of 
travels  about  the  Holy  Land.  How 
grand  it  must  be  to  see  all  the  things 
told  of  in  the  Bible. 

Feb.  23,  1910:  George  Hill’s  wife, 
Margaret,  was  rushed  to  the  hospital, 
where  her  baby  girl  was  born  dead. 

Feb.  6,  1910:  I  went  to  Neil  Hunt’s  and 
carried  home  a  half  window  to  make 
my  hot  bed  cover. 

Mar.  1,  1910:  Karl  Fisher  and  Charlie 
Hooper  were  drowned  between  here 
and  Astoria.  Their  little  gasoline  boat 
sank  right  down  and  they  all  went  to  the 
bottom.  No  one  could  swim  in  such  a 
storm.  It  was  the  worst  day  of  the 
winter.  This  has  been  a  very  bad  storm 
all  day.  I  have  never  seen  so  much  of 
the  plank  road  afloat  as  this  afternoon. 
In  some  places  there  were  30  or  40 
planks  raised  up  by  the  water,  just  sink¬ 
ing  down  under  people  as  they  walked. 

Mar.  16,  1910:  I  shipped  350 

strawberry  plants  to  Mrs.  Vinson  in 
Arkansas,  and  I  visited  at  Sam  McIn¬ 
tyre’s. 

Apr.  29,  1910:  I  stayed  at  Mrs.  Coe’s 
last  night.  Went  up  to  Knappa  yester¬ 
day  to  clean  my  cemetery  lot.  Then 
made  a  short  visit  to  Mrs.  Rickman, 
had  supper  with  Mrs.  Bagley,  then  went 
to  the  station  to  see  the  bride  and  groom 
start  off,  as  Mable  Knapp  was  married 
that  day,  and  they  went  on  the  evening 
train  to  LaGrande. 

May  11,  1910:  I  have  worked  hard  in 
my  garden  all  forenoon,  then  went 
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down  to  Mrs.  Lee’s  to  see  the  chickens 
hatch  out  of  the  incubator.  I  had  never 
before  seen  such  a  way  of  hatching  out 
chickens.  I  got  such  a  nice  letter  today 
from  Mrs.  Ekstrom  and  one  from 
Mable  Endicott. 

May  18,  1910:  I  got  a  letter  for  Mrs. 
Coe  today  from  Birdie.  She  tells  of 
j  Ruben  Coe’s  death.  He  was  killed  Mon¬ 
day  by  a  big,  heavy  lumber  wagon  run- 

ining  over  him.  Poor  Rube,  in  sickness 
and  in  death,  he  was  always  ready  to 
help  anyone. 

July  6,  1910:  (Mrs.  Riddle  picked  four 
and  a  half  gallons  of  raspberries  and 
sold  them  to  Mrs.  Rose.  She  had  made 
115  paper  plates  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
picnic.  The  weather  was  perfect;  300 
people  came,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
food  —  the  best  picnic  the  settlement 
had  ever  had.) 

Aug.  25,  1910:  I  am  thankful  that  I 
have  no  worse  news  to  report,  for  we 
are  surrounded  by  fire  since  yesterday 
noon.  We  have  done  all  we  can  to  save 
our  houses  and  things.  The  mill  was  in 
great  danger  of  burning,  but  by  hard 
work  was  saved.  Mr.  Matson’s  place 
was  saved  just  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  I  helped  over  there  till  most  mid¬ 
night,  then  came  home  and  watched  my 
own  house  till  daylight.  Everyone  has 
terrible  bad  eyes  today  from  the  smoke 
and  heat.  A1  Moore’s  logging  camp  is 
burned  out,  every  camp  house  and 
everything.  Over  in  the  middle  settle¬ 
ment,  the  Solds  fared  badly.  One  house 
was  burned  and  part  of  the  old  Sloop 
place  was  burned.  They  saved  their 
house  and  barn,  but  the  outhouse  and 
chicken  house  was  burned. 

Aug.  26,  1910:  I  hear  today  that  Jake 
Sold’s  barn  burned,  and  all  his  wagons, 
buggies,  and  machinery.  And  the 
schoolhouse  out  there  burned  too. 

Aug.  27,  1910:  We  will  long  remember 
this  week  of  fire  and  smoke.  The  fire  is 
yet  burning  all  around  us.  Smoke  fills 
the  air  —  not  one  breath  of  pure  air  for 
one  minute.  I  was  down  to  Mrs.  Coe’s 


this  afternoon  to  visit  with  Mable 
Knapp  Endicott.  She  is  making  her 
grandma  a  visit  —  the  first  visit  to  her 
folks  since  she  was  married  last  May. 

Aug.  30,  1910:  I  came  home  from 
Solds  this  afternoon  where  I  went 
yesterday.  They  are  a  very  sad  set  of 
people  after  their  great  fire  loss.  No 
barn  left,  hardly  any  fence  left.  They 
have  no  heart  to  go  to  work  again.  They 
are  selling  off  their  cows.  Sold  the  last 
one  yesterday.  The  place  looks  awful 
naked  and  bad. 

Sept.  9, 1910:  I  went  out  to  Jake  Sold’s 
yesterday  —  came  home  today.  Maggie 
brought  me  back  in  the  buggy.  Poor 
Jake  and  George  are  all  broken  up  by 
their  great  loss.  They  have  sold  their 
farm  now  —  gave  possession  today. 
This  now  leaves  Bert  alone  on  his  part 
of  the  place  they  have  given  him.  I  went 
to  meeting  tonight.  Sam  McIntyre  join¬ 
ed  the  church. 

Oct.  9,  1910:  Now  I  have  gone  two 
days  to  Knappa  to  see  the  fair  —  the 
first  Fair  ever  held  in  Clatsop  County, 
and  it  was  a  good  one.  Everything  was 
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far  better  than  I  expected.  Such 
beautiful  fruit  and  nice  vegetables. 

Oct.  18-21,  1910:  Mrs.  Coe  and  Willard 
have  just  gone  home  after  spending  the 
evening.  I  have  helped  Margaret  Hills 
clean  out  the  old  trash  around  the  house 
on  the  corner.  The  new  tenant  came  in 
today,  a  Mrs.  Hurley.  I  hope  they  will 
make  good  neighbors  .  .  .  Now  it  is  late. 
I  have  been  over  to  Mrs.  Hurley’s  all 
evening.  Her  little  baby  got  scalded 
very  badly  about  seven  o’clock,  but  it 
seems  to  be  easy  now. 

Oct.  22,  1910:  (Mrs.  Riddle  has  been 
“in  a  whirl  of  excitement”  because  the 
Vinson  family  has  returned  from 
Arkansas;  they  decided  they  liked 
Oregon  better.)  The  Vinson  family  got 
through  on  their  trip  reasonably  well 
and  are  settled  down  in  comfort  in  the 
Hall.  I  saw  a  new  family  unloading 
household  goods  at  the  station.  It  was 
Sam  Mclntrye’s  brother.  One  by  one, 
they  come  in  here  till  the  place  is  get¬ 
ting  quite  full  of  settlers. 

Nov.  6,  1910:  I  went  to  Sunday  School, 
took  little  Lena  and  Mrs.  Hurley’s  little 
girl  with  me.  Then  Lena  and  I  went  to 
see  Mrs.  Humasti’s  new  home.  They 


have  a  nice  view  down  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  on  the  river.  I  got  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Worsley  yesterday.  She  has 
started  on  a  long  trip  to  Japan,  and 
Honolulu,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
She  will  see  her  son  Rolf  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  .  .  .  Today  I  went  to  the  station  to 
meet  Margaret  Hill.  She  isn’t  well.  I 
took  little  Lena  with  me.  I  had  promis¬ 
ed  she  could  go  to  meet  her  mother  if  it 
didn’t  rain. 

Dec.  14,  1910:  Now  I  am  reading  St. 
Elmo.  I  have  long  wanted  to  read  it.  I 
got  it  at  Bert  Sold’s  when  I  was  there. 
(She  has  also  read  In  His  Steps,  which 
she  said  was  “a  fine  book  ”) 

Dec.  31,  1910:  Now  1910  is  past  for  us, 
be  it  for  good  or  bad.  I  am  sitting  up  to 
see  the  Old  Year  out  and  to  hear  the 
bells  ring  in  Astoria.  There  is  a  dread  of 
a  great  sorrow  hanging  over  us  now, 
and  that  is  the  uncertain  sickness  of  our 
dear  Margaret.  We  can  only  hope  for 
the  best.  I  spent  the  first  part  of  the 
evening  looking  over  postal  cards.  I 
have  24  Christmas  cards,  and  today  got 
three  New  Year's  cards.  GOODBYE, 
1910. 


The  friends  and  neighbors  of  Mary  Riddle  surround  her 
at  the  party  given  in  honor  of  her  82nd  birthday.  F rom 
Mrs.  W.J.  Hunt  Collection  -  Knappa,  1984. 
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